Conclusion
mentary functions; their stimulus being to afford common
carrier services which (with the advantage of the economies
and the combined facilities so possible) would make it
worth while for the trader and the industrialist to resort
to them and less to the employment of vehicles of their
own."3
The best way to achieve this is by effecting a co-
ordination of the different services. Co-ordination may
be of three sorts, (1) voluntary co-operation between
different concerns, (2) co-ordination effected through rail-
ways taking the road and other services for operation,
and (3) statutory or quasi-legal co-ordination. Voluntary
co-operation is easiest to achieve, and for its consummation
depends upon the existence of equal partners, and is
best suited to serve local purposes. Even for this, the
road undertaking must be large enough to elicit respect
from the railway or else, it would get subordinated to
the latter. However, it has been possilbe to achieve this
even in India. For example, the out-agency system
adopted on the South Indian Railway effects a co-
ordination between the two means of transport. The
basis on which this is done is that mutual facilities
are offered, each one using the other's booking offices
for through-journeys, use of stations and the timing
of services to suit each other's convenience. It must be
remembered that such co-operation would result in great
mutual benefit. The road service, by working in the
interior of the country, could feed the railways with much
needed traffic, and they, in their turn, could draw the
traffic the railway offers, thus enriching each other's
revenues. Such co-operation, however desirable, is generally
possible only in the case of road services that operate
on feeder routes and not in competition with the rail-
ways on parallel roads, for this would not prevent the
3   Walter Qoininittee on Road-Rail Transport, p. 34.
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